“That's splendid,” said) Mokshin. “Myself 
was here alone, the first SIX months, My mM 
didn’t want to leave Sverdlovsk. We were horn 
there, you sec, both of us. It’s no fun when vou 
head is here, and your heart oul there. You sus 


feel split in two.” 

He smiled, a pleasant smile. 

Makarov got up. 

“Tf I'm not needed here, I don’t have to stay," 
he said, with his habitual frankness. 

“You're badly needed,” Mokshin returned, sud. 


denly severe. “And you're going to work with us,” 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


Vadim was improving rapidly. His cheeks had 
rounded out, and the fresh colour was returning. 
Looking into F]lena’s wan, tortured face, Makarov 
felt that it was she, and not the child, who was 


II. Incurably ill. 

Two days passed, yet Mak 
moned to the works. Elena began to worry, al 
- the hundredth time, Vasili Nikolayevich 
habit of telling her all his 


arov was not sul: 


again, fo 
cursed himself for his 
doubts and troubles. 


Towards evening, 
the Makarovs’ 


peeped warily in: 


orbell rang: A 


the front do 
ne 


moment later, door was ore | 
Dmitryu® 


slightly, and a face 
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“Vasil Nikolayevich,” th 
shave you token the shop avon oe man asked. 
“No, not yet.” . 
“In that case, I can still come visiting.” 
And Dmitryuk stepped into the room. Vadim 
-ried out in joyous srecting. It was a long time 
since he had seen his beloved Grandfather Frost. 
A bulging pocket caught the child’s eye at once, 
and he stared shamelessly until Dmitryuk divped 
, hand into the pocket and produced an apple. 
“Why only in that case, srandad?” asked Va- 
ili Nikolayevica. “You'll always be welcome here, 
whether [’m working or not.” | 
“T’s not the same thing,” Dmitryuk returned, 
bending to hand the apple to the child. “It’s sort 
of awkward, paying visits to your manager. People 
might think the old man’s trying to get more than 
is coming to him.” 
“Foolishness. We're from the same town, the 
same works. And besides, Vadim here makes us 
the next thing to relatives. , : 
Again the tears rose to Elena's aa t “ 
Dmitryuk who had laid the a aoe dead 
force the little mound that marke 


boys grave. H skilfully he 


Lt. melancholy task, 


d not but join in, And Makaroy fel 
- 


Elena coul , 
Dmitryuk for his wife’ 
s firsp 


infinite oratitude to 

smile. 
There was 2 tap at the door, and Origorye, 
Noticing a stranger in the room, he hed 
& § 4 |. 


came 10. | | ? 
yut the o , 
mae 200d). 


rated for a moment; 
natured smile seemed to reassure him, 


“I hope you'll forgive me, Vasili Nikolaye 
vich.” he began. accepting the proffered chair, “f,, 
the way I behaved the other day. You see, jt 
wasn't an easy bit of news for me. I’m feeling 
better now, but that first night, I must admit, | 
lay awake til] morning, thinking. And now I’ve 
come to ask you this: would you object if I stayed 
on in the shop as your assistant?” 

Somewhat taken aback, Makarov asked: 

“Why, what objection could I have?” 

“Not everyone in your position would agree. 
You have to know a person, have faith in 
him, to do a thing like that. We’re al] human. 
A demoted manager may be only too pleased 
if things don’t improve under his successor. It’s 
not nice, but—well, it’s understandable. A man 
wants to seem in the right, if only to lum 
self.” 

Makarov nodded. 


“IT don’t want you to think I have no other 
choice,” Grigoryev continued, “The director tried 
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day to Lk me into the joh of chie 


[ glee] 
| SCOT metal. 
cyoist. | velused downright, lal 


ir | 1. I'm sed lo working 
the alop. SUPPose you understand rb ) 


“Very much so.” 

“Well, there it is, then, If you ¢ 
et’'s try and pull together,” 

He held out his hand 
heartily. 

Dmitry uk had been playing with the child all 
this time, seeming hardly to notice the conversa- 
tion. When Grigoryev had gone, however, the old 
man turned away from the crib and pulled up a 
chair beside Makarov. 

“That sort of thing seldom turns out well,” 
he said, shaking his head dubiously. “It’s a big 
sort of soul a man must have, to work honestly 
in such a situation.” 

“Don’t you worry, grandad,” Makarov returned. 
“It will work out all right. People have bigger 
souls today than when you were young. And even 
little souls are growing big in this war.” 

Vasili Nikolayevich was never to regret his 
decision. At first, however, he did not find things 
easy. Obedient to habit, the steelmen came only 
to Grigoryev for instructions and advice. ve 

work swung on independently of — = 
for some time he had the feeling - “al bi 
he suddenly leave, nothing would be changed Dy 


an trust me, 


» and Makaroy pressed it 
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his departure, Just as nothing had been ¢ 

| - me © 

by his arrival. Output remained at it ‘aN ger 
5 lore, 


level. 
With daily increasing clari 
y increasing clarity, Makaroy joq 


‘red that not all in the shop was as it should 
Ouse 


be. 
After a heat, the gas would be turned off 


and the bottom cooled, while the taphole was 
being plugged. This was done to prevent the 
remnants of metal and slag from getting into the 
plug and “freezing” the hole; but 1 involved 


a grave drop in temperature. 
“The tapholes ought to be plugged with the 


gas on,” Makarov said one day. 


Grigoryev shrugged. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but our crews dont know 


the system, and there h them. 


It’s a risky method.” 
AJ] open-hearth w 


>; no one to teac 
You risked 
yle’s day, loading es twen- 


ove rated capacity. And if 
how how it’s done. ] can de- 


ork is risky. 
yourself, in Sa your cran 
ty-five per cent ab 
there’s no one to $ 


monstrate myself.” 
When the shift ended, all 
assembled behind one of the furnaces, where the 
d. Makarov borrowed the 


steel was being tappe 
dd, and 


first helper’s ¢4P> with blue glasses attaché 
got into a tarpau and mitts. Skilfully; 


the free crews 


lin apron 
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eomewhal nervously ~ for it was many years 
he had last done this work--he plugged the 
aphole, with the gas on. 

Grigoryey, watching the steelmen’s attentive 
faces. regretted, for the first time in his life, that 
had never worked as a rank-and-filer at the 


if 


gee 


he 
furnaces. 
The work done, Makarov threw off his mitts 


and apron and invited his audience into the 
record room. 

“Now youve seen how it’s done,” he said, 
when the workers had settled down on_ chairs 
and benches. 

“Yes, weve seen it,” returned one of the 
melters. “And we've also seen furnaces stand idle 
for three hours and four, when the helper muffs 
the job and freezes the hole.” 

“And we've seen the metal burst through the 
taphole, too,” added Permyakov, another melter 
—a youthful-looking man for his fifty years, 
though a faint spattering of grey showed at his 
temples. “It’s easy enough to demonstrate, when 
you know how. But how are you going to teach 
people to work it? Take a lazy, clumsy lout like 
this Lapenko of mine’ —he pointed to an ill- 
built, flabby-cheeked young fellow—“and just you 
try to teach him. Why, he lumbers along just 
like an elephant. What you need here 139 SPC": 
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and skill, and the devil himself can’t ™ 

penko that. It’s the way he was born.’ 
“Havent you got anyone a little nin 

: ‘rew?”’ Makarov ; ve er j 

your crew?) Makarov asked, smiling leet 

IT}. 


ach Le. 


tarily. 
| “There's Ivan Smirnov, of COUTse—My second 
relper, He could probably do it. Quick ag ]; 
| : ight. 
ning, that lad. 
“Well, then, make Ivan first helper.” 
“What do you mean?” demanded Lapenko 
with a vehemence hardly to be expected in se 
of his slothful disposition. “I’ve been working 
at the furnace four years, and Ivan’s only been 
here two. Why should he be put ahead of me?” 


Makarov’s eyes flashed. 
“Hold on, hold on, comrades,” he exclaimed. 


“What’s the system here? Who gets promoted 
first—the man that’s been working longest, or 
the man that does the work best?” 

“The one that’s been working longest, of 
course,” Permyakov replied for all. 

“Tt just makes no difference how you try,” 
Ivan said hotly, his lively eyes fixed almost 
imploringly on Makarov. “Until the first helper 
leaves, or gets in trouble, you've no chance to 
get ahead. The only time you can do some real 
work is on his day off, or when he’s on vaca 


tion.” 
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“Te thal correct oN Makarov aske| 


turning to 
igorvey. 

Yes, of course, That's always been the trad; 
jon in open hearth shops. How else can it he? 
A man works, say, len years. How can _ 
auddenly take him off and put someone else in 
his place? On what grounds?” | 

“Our young workers will never progress that 


( 


way. 

“They're not progressing, comrade manager,” 
same a Clear, firm voice from the far corner. 
“4s Comsomol secretary, I can tell you that. 
They're not progressing at all.” 

“Comrade Lapenko!” Makarov said. “Would 
you undertake to plug the taphole with the 
gas on? 

Lapenko’s ingenuous, light-lashed eyes turned 
to him bewilderedly. A devil of a man, this new 
manager—only working two weeks, and knew 
a fellow by name already: Unhurriedly, he an- 
swered: 

“Well, no. I wouldn’t.” 

“And you, Comrade Smirnov?” | 

“I do jt, when the melter lets me, Only thats 
not often.” 

“Right?” Makarov asked Permyakov. 

“He can do it.” 

“Will you take him as 
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frst helper?” 


The melter hesitated, reluctant t, 
Offer. 


Lapenko. 


“He’s all right. He can do the job,” hy, 8a] 
finally. sald 
“Then, beginning tomorrow, Ivan wil] be fire 
helper. Lapenko can watch and learn. Only—don’s 
let us down, Smirnov. [Il have a look at you 
JVur 
work. If you do well, Ill appoint you instructoy 
for the shop. You'll move around from furnace 
to furnace, teaching the other helpers. A sort of 
Stakhanovite school.” 

“T won't let you down, comrade manager,” 
cried Ivan, with glowing eyes. 

But Permyakov demanded heatedly: 

“What is this, anyway? Here I’ve been work. 
ing thirty years at the furnaces—and tomorrow, 
maybe, you'll be shifting me around too?” 

Watching Permyakov at work, Makarov had 
been deeply impressed by the elderly melter's 
unhurried efficiency at the furnace, by the quiet 
discipline he maintained among his helpers. 

“Quite possibly,” he replied composedly. “In 
fact, there can hardly be any doubt about it. There 
are two or three foremen I’ve noticed who dont 
do their jobs as well as they should. Why shouldnt 
they step aside and make room for you?” 

Try as he might, Permyakov could not sul" 
press a smile. 
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Makarov went out, with Grigoryey 
charging level. For some time 


th 
at the rail, watching 


Cy stood Silently 
the teeming of the heat 
just tapped. 
“There’s only one thing J] ask,” Grigoryey 
said, as the last mould was bein 5 
shifting yourself.” 


© filled. “Do the 
“So that if an 


yone’s offended, it won't be at 
you?” asked Makarov ironically, 

“No. It’s simply that J] don’t agree with you. 
Perhaps I’m wrong, but I don’t agree. And I 
can’t agree about the tapholes, either.” 

“Very well. D1] do the shi 
agree later on. 


And as 


this method saves tw 
every heat. True, 


things will 
5° wrong once in q while, at first. and we'll 
lose a little time. But the final gain will make 
it up many times Over,”’ 


fting. You will 
to the tapholes—why, 
enty 


to thirty minutes on 
it may happen that 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


There is one peculiarity about the work of 
the steel melter which distinguishes him sharply 
from workers’ of many other trades. Turner, 
driller, milling machine operator—each has his 
individual, Clearly defined task; each knows that 
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the results of his labour wil] depend, ¢ 
sf 

foremost, on his own ability and effor bes Wd 

heat of steel in an open-hearth furnace a. 

va dif. 


ferent thing, Here the results depend On 
joint labour of an entire collective. Starte, 
one shift, a heat may continue into the ny 
may even drag into the third. An hour’. negli. 
gence in the initial stages may condemn all] the 
ensuing work to failure. Five minutes’ delay in 
tapping may reduce to waste all the preceding 
labour. A melter worthy of the name must have 
a highly developed feeling of comradeship; must 
be ready, if need be, to sacrifice his personal in- 
terests to the interests of the collective. 

Should a heat be spoiled, or unduly pro- 
tracted, considerable expenditure of time and effort 
is often required to determine who, concretely, 
is to blame. 

A rapid redistribution of forces, in conform- 
ity with skill and ability—such was the first 
task Makarov set himself. 

In this, Grigoryev could be of little help. To 
him, the chief criterion in placing any worker 
was the number of years that worker had spent 
at the furnaces. Makarov approached the ques 
tion from an entirely different angle. High-speed 
melters, record setters, he knew, often came from 
the ranks of the youth. 
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In ordinary conditions, Makarov would have 
“one about his changes pradually, after a patient 
andy of his personnel in the process of work 
Vow, however, there was no time to spare. Hence 
he determined to subject the melters to a test of 
, special order. In place of the ordinary shifts 
the work of the furnace crews was named 
temporarily on a heat-io-heat system, under which 
the melter who started a heat remained in charge 
yntil it had been tapped. This method left 
-oom for the shifting of blame. 

Most of the workers welcomed this idea. 
Those. however, who had been accustomed to 
chelter behind others’ backs, attempted to pro- 
test. 

“And suppose the heat drags out for sixteen 
hours?” one of them asked, at the meeting called 
to discuss the new system of work. “Does that 
mean the whole crew has to stay two shifts on 
end?” 

“Why stay two shifts?” Makarov returned, 
smiling. “What's to prevent you from putting 
your heat through in ten hours? Once the heat 
is tapped, your work is done, and you're free 
to go home.” 


» and majestie 


. caln 
Melter Permyakov, always on |, never 


—almost statuesque— 0" the charging leve 
475 


_., 


losing his composure ay delays; 
. ays in the 

suddenly began to display 4g swift agit. POT 

. . agility th 

made him seem a good twent at 

‘ Y years YOuns 

How the old man _ has changed!” {p.. + 
engineer remarked to Grigoryev, hear; ef 

; ASeEEy the melt. 
er shout furiously at his assistants becatse Of 
some slight delay. “And incidentally, what’. h 
doing in this shift?” 

T? Vs 9 ° . 

7 Yes, he s beginning to put on speed,” Crises 
vey replied. His trump card always used t, 
be, thirty years at the furnaces. Now a different 
trump is demanded.” 

And, with evident enjoyment, he went on to 
describe Makarov’s innovations. 

“So the new manager’s not so bad, after 
all?” asked Mokshin, noting with satisfaction the 
complete absence of envy or malice in Grigor. 
yevs tone. 

“He’s splendid. Knows the work from every 
angle—furnace hand to chief engineer.” 

Having completed a heat, nowadays, Permya- 
kov could no longer rest quietly at home. After 
a few hours of sleep he would return to the shop 
to watch, with jealous interest, the work of the 
other melters. On the melters’ days off, the fur- 
naces would be run by their first helpers. And 
one day, studying the new bulletin board o” 
which each melter’s name was followed by figures 


€ 
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on of heats and amount of steel pro 
ymvakov pondered te :; 7 Pp 
Pormy: | ed lengthily on his own 


Nol Tl show them yet what [I can do!” 

That day. Shatilov was running his first heat 
‘nthe Comsomol furnace. He arrived early, 
before the preceding heat had been tapped. When 
he began to prepare the furnace, working togeth- 
er with his crew, Permyakov watched with rising 
admiration. The young melter would dash up 10 
the furnace door with his scoop as though he 
‘ntended to leap ‘nside. Poised at the very sill, 
blackly outlined against the flame, his  fire- 
scarred face turned away from the blaze, he would 
swing his scoop swiftly and skilfully, casting its 
burden in the required direction, And again 
he would be off, outstripping his assistants, call- 
ing on them to overtake him. He began immedi- 
ately after the tapping of the preceding heat, 
before the hole had been plugged. Only after 


the furnace was prepared did he run to the 


back wall, to give his 


hole. | 
This was something Permyakov had never De 


fore seen done. 
“A full ten minules eained, 


self, at once grieved at his former 


” he said to him- 
jmnorance © 
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this method and pleased that he had now qi 
covered it. Is 
He stood on, watching the proceedings ay mn 
furnace. Grigoryev, finding him there, asked. 
“Well, Permyakov—learning from others, eho» 
“Live and learn,’’ the melter answered de 
spondently. “And if I keep on a hundred years 
I'll still know nothing!” . 
“It’s never too late to learn or to love,” saig 
Grigoryev, smiling. “As far as loving’s  ¢op. 
cerned. you certainly made the best of your young 
days. But as far as learning’s concerned, 
I’m afraid you and I missed out badly, both 
of us.” 
Shatilov came running up to them. 
“Comrade Grigoryev!” he pleaded. “If we 
could have more gas! Just a little more! The 
furnace simply begs for it.” 
“More gas!” Grigoryev repeated to himself. 
Gas was the shop’s great problem. In tuis 
No. 1 shop was far better situated. 
Coming first on the line, it took all the gas it 
needed; and very little was left for the furnaces 
in No. 2, not to speak of the other shops. 
“Gas!” begged melters, rollers, heat process 


respect, 


workers. 
“Gas!” demanded the shop managers. 


° o ° 0 
Gas was discussed at meetings, rallies, shop 
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But the volume of gas did 


Grigorve’ shrugged helplessly. 
When the limestone and ore wére in, Shatilov 
1 the charging machine operator attach a big 
shovel to his ram and thrust it into the 


yrnace, to even out the charge. 
This was [00 much for Permyakov. 
“You're Just wasting time, doing that,” he 
whispered to Shatilov. “Wasting time, and cooling 
29 


the furnace. 
Shatilov glanced up at him, as though trying 
‘o tell whether this was mockery oF serious advice. 
“You try it, some day,” he answered simply. 
“J find it helps. Or better still, stay around, if 
d see how it goes. I'd be glad of 


you will, an 
I don’t know these furnaces 


your help. You see, 
any too well yet.” 
His frankness won Permyakov. 
“P| stay,” he decided. “The boy has interest: 


as, And perhaps I can help.” 


ing ide 
ntirely carried away by 


Before long, he was © 

the work. 
Every minute ov would pet 
lbow over his 


into the furnace, crooking his € 
face to protect it against the heat: for the burnt 
works draft files st 


received in rescuing te — 
made themselves felt. Watching the flame inten® 


or two, Shatil 
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ly, he would react immediately to every chanop wate 
running to the shutters—he did everything On the of anything a 
run!—to increase or decrease the flow of air secret from 
according to the amount of gas coming in. | After the hi 
“No, PH never be able to keep pace with did not leave t 
him,” Permyakov reflected sadly, watching Sha- a sentry, he P' 
tilov skip across a charging car that blocked his from the first 
way. “My skipping days are over, and he has again: twenty 
his whole life still ahead. How old is he, I won- | “He’s a lit 


too often,” tho 
After glan 
stood Shatilov’ 
glass, the fur 
on the very 
“Have a. 


shaking his h 


cer? Twenty-five? Yet he’s a melter already— 
and what a melter! Down South, they say, he 
was a foreman, even. It wasn’t by vodka bribes 
he got his learning, the way we did in my 
day.” 

And Permyakov recalled the first foreman 
under whom he had worked. Over thirty years 


es 
ae eal 
ES 


had passed since that timd; but not in_ thrice But the 
thirty years would Permyakov forget the amount enough. Noti 
of vodka he had had to bring that foreman to | headlong to 
gain his first promotion: from ordinary un- would lock 1 
skilled labour to ear pushing. Nobody had ever ly when it 
explained anything, in those days. Nobody had damaged. 
ever shown how things were done. A. worker All went 
might live his life through and never learn the | Overheated s 
things that were now taught the youth in a year done. 

or two at the trade and factory schools. Foremen By the n 
had carried their secrets with them to the grave. busy as Sha 
Yet this youngster—-again Permyakov turned to furnace roo 
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atch Shatilov- this youngster made no secret 
{ anything he knew; lor nothing had been kept 
, secret from him, 

After the hot metal had been added, Shatilov 
did not leave the peepholes for an instant. Like 
a sentry, he paced up and down, up and down, 
from the first to the fifth and back to the first 
again: twenty steps each way, 

“He's a little green. Looks into the furnace 
too often,” thought Permyakoy, 

After glancing in himself, however, he under- 
stood Shatilov’s uneasiness, Even through the blue 
glass, the furnace roof looked white. It seemed 
on the very verge of fusion. 

“Have a care, young fellow,” he muttered, 
shaking his head. “There’s trouble near.” 

But the young fellow was showing care h 
enough. Noting a danger spot, he would dash 
headlong to the controls; and then Permyakov 
would look in at the peephole, starting nervous- 
ly when it seemed to him that the roof was | 
damaged, 

All went well, however. Shatilov cooled each 


overheated section before any damage could be 
done. 


By the middle of the heat, Permyakov was as 
busy as Shatilov, keeping a vigilant eye on the 
furnace roof and shouling at the helpers now 
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and then, as though he, Permyakoy, were in 
charge of the heat. 

Shatilov worked in unremilting haste, and 
demanded the same haste of all concerned—syb- 
ordinates and superiors alike. 

When the shift foreman failed to appear 
on time, Shatilov had the ore charged without 
waiting for permission. When the foreman hur- 
tied up. protesting, Shatilov declared firmly: 

“We can’t stand around wailing. We've no 
time to spare. This is a high-speed heat. And you 
needn't worry. I’ve made really complex steel— 
armour plate for tanks, This shel] steel—why, 
a furnace helper could do it, with his eyes 
closed, down in our works.” 

Long before the heat was ready for tapping, 
Shatilov began to worry the shift engineer, de- 
manding that materials be brought up for the 
next heat. 

“A different school of work, entirely differ- 
ent,” Permyakov told himself. “In the old days, 
every melter was a lone wolf. They’d charge the 
furnace on a cold bottom, sometimes, and you'd 
waste a whole shift just lrying to melt the 
stuff!” 

The heat bettered Permyakov’s last record by 
a full twenty minutes. The elderly melter was 
not a little disturbed; yet, strangely enough, 
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here Was nO hint of envy in his alarm. He 
realized thal Shatilov had no~ selfish secrets in 
his work. His success was due to training and 
ajtiative, to an inexhaustible eagerness for active 
Bort. to his skill in estimating roof temperature 
and in keeping it always at the very maximum. 
This required considerable daring, and constant 
strained attention, Permyakov knew what that 
took out of a man. 

Walking home, Permyakov tasted jin antici- 
pation the bitterness of defeat in the contest thus | 
begun. The helper assigned him in place of Ivan , 
Smirnov had not yet learned to plug the taphole 
with the gas on. 


“"Stay around and see how it goes. I’d be 
glad of your help,” 
Shatilov’s words, 
like to know?” 


When he entered the shop for his next heat, 
however, to his great surprise and pleasure, he 
found Shatiloy waiting for him. 
“T've come to help. I'll plug it up with the 
é48 on,” the young man whispered, smiling—and 
immediately grimaced with pain, for the skin 
about his mouth was still puckered and sensi- 
live. A load fell from Permyakov’s heart. 
Shatilov did not leave until the heat had | 
beer, tapped. It bettered his own record by 


he muttered, repeating 


“And who’s to help me, I’d 


ee ue 
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another five minutes, Permyakov, who had hoped 
for no more than a tie, was a little CMD Arr assed 
by this victory. His young “rival,” however, was 
unfeionedly pleased, 

“There!” he said. “LT shaved — off twenty 
minutes, and you shaved off another five, Now, 
perhaps, someone else will cut. off Lwenly or 
thirty more--and that will make an hour, almost, 
off every melt. Why, that would mean an extra 
twenty tons of shells—a full carload!” 

They left the works together, Shatilov excited 
and happy, Permyakov almost too tired to walk 
—his only tribute to age. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Pyrin became very useful to the underground. 
Applying to the municipal board, he received 
permission to set up a private watch repairing 
establishment, and for this purpose to occupy 
a little house, deserted by its owners, in one of 
the quiet streets on the outskirts of the town. 
Serdyuk was officially registered as Pyrin’s agent 
for the purchase of watch parts and springs, 
thus receiving legal status ag a private employee: 
In the living quarters behind the shop, the mem- 
bers of the underground could report to their 
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ommander in . comparative safely. Suspicion 
could hardly attach to anyone entering the gh 
wilh a watch or clock in need of il , ad 
in this remole neighbourhood, genuine clients 
very rarely disturbed the watchmaker. 

Gradually, the work of the underground 
eroup was systematized. 

Pyotr Prasolov hired on at the works, to 
hich Serdyuk had begun to devote particular 
aitention. At the mines around the town, Soviet 
ots prevented the Germans from bringing up 
a single ton of coal. Cages and pumps would 
be put out of commission as soon as they were 
one of the mines the headframe 
Here, as in most paris of the 
Donbas, the Hitlerites were compelled to fall 
back on coal shipped trom Germany. On the 
railway, the underground workers were more 
active still, blowing up munitions trains, throwing 
cand into axle boxes, and sabotaging in ihe 
locomotive repair shops, $0 that “restored” en- 
ould halt powerlessly after a few kilo- 
he works the 
the comrade entrusle 
ught before he 


pat? 


yepaired, and at 
was blown up. 


ginés W 
metres’ run. But at t 
of such activity. Evidently, 
with this task had dither been ca 


his nerve an 
could accomplish anything, OT lost his nerve # 
In view of this, Set 


decided to bide his time. *" | aye 
dyuk felt himself obliged, 1 addition to 
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re was no sign 
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basic assignment, to assume leadership of 4, 
works underground. Activities had already begun 
In the  open-hearth shop, Sasha conducted 
weekly readings of the Donetsky Vestnik, 4. 
marked for him by Serdyuk, In the machine 
shop, where Prasolov quickly recruited a number 
of helpers, similar readings were organized by 
a young fitter, Semyon Vorobyov. 

Valya Teplova did not go to work anywhere. 
To secure herself against mobilization, she had 
obtained from a local doctor a certificate that 
she was ill with tuberculosis. Though untrue, 
this certificate was unlikely to be doubted—so 
thin and pale had Valya grown. Her principal | 
duty lay in the regular issue of leaflets inform 
ing the population of developments at the front 
and calling for resistance to the invaders. Ser- 
dyuk, very seriously, called her his secretary for 
propaganda. One day, Serdyuk got hold of a 
ramshackle typewriter. It gave Pyrin a great 
deal of trouble, demanding almost daily repairs; 
but it made the work much easier. Sasha’s friends 
no longer sat up nights to copy out the leaflets. 
They had only to distribute them. 

Pavel Prasolov was also unemployed as yel. 
He would wander about the town and the market 
place all day, and every evening he would bring 


fresh news. Serdyuk was keeping him in re- 
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—. for the time being. There was some danger 
eC TV Es ; hens a *. 
“out his situation, of course; but Serdyuk did not 
worry: Pavel could be depended on to get out of 
any predicament, be it a roundup on the market 
place or mobilization for work in Germany. 

Maria Grevtsova, on the other hand, was a 
source of gtave anxiety. To Maria’s mind, the 
anderground group was not justifying its exist- 
ence, She wanted action, vigourous, uninterrupted, 
to avenge all the fascists’ evil. Ignorant of much 
of the work that was being done, for Serdyuk 
told no one more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, she often complained to Pyrin: 

“Our commander’s getting lazy. Sitting back, 
doing nothing. He'll be safe enough, that way, 
but what’s the good?” 

Pyrin seldom spoke; but to Maria it seemed 
that he sympathized. 

One day, passing in the vicinity of the town 
police headquarters, Maria met a former school- 
mate, a girl named Norina. Some years before, 
Grevtsova and Norina had been close friends; 
but they had soon drifted apart, Maria's 
romantic nature revolting at her friend’s cal- 
culating practical sense. Originally drawing them 
to one another, as is often the case, the oirls’ 
uller dissimilarity of character had im the end 
set up a wall between them. Now, however, 


ho 
Aut 
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e grected Maria as eflusively as in the d 
TT i % ; : | " “Ny 
of their greatest Intimacy, Learning that M 
was sll | , ain 
ull unemployed, she advised her to " 
work immediately. _ 

“Wao ¢ ya ¢ : : 

e have an opening at police headquart 
.s . la, 
+ ghe confided, and add 
, aa 66 ; | | 

d. in a whisper, “Hts a paying job, = Mari 
; i 5 ‘ i, 


Come and : 
Some and apply. Only youve gol to hurry, or 
5] 


you ll miss the chance.” 
After a few moments’ thought, Maria agread. 
Learning from Pavel that Maria had gone 
to work at police headquarters, Serdyuk was both 
puzzled and angry al this violation of the most 
elementary discipline. He orddred Pavel to send 
Maria to the shop; but the next day passed, and 
the next, and Maria did not come. Serdyuk’s 
ness grew steadily. 
t, she appeare 
the table sever 


amped. This ™ 


'n the passporl bureau, 


d. Without a word, 
al night pass¢s: 
ade things 


uneas! 
Then, at las 
ye laid down 0” 
properly sioned and st 
clearer. 
“Thanks, 
had looked the 
forget, Comrade 
pleased, his 
formal— Yo 
that you 
group, ane. = ” 


k said, when he 
em lo 


” Serduy 
“But you se 
he was dlis- 

extremely 


of course, 
passes over. 
Crevisova”—when 
always became 
forgel, Comrade Grevisova, 
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eg an idle underground — group,” | 
Maria caustically, —e 

“How can YO \ r 
7 i. eee, u know whether the group is 

es ’ ’ 9 ° 
| | dont care, she persisted, looking up at 
him angrily. In any case, I'm an ie catia 
of the group, and | want to be active. If | can | 
he allowed to kill fascists, at least I can try to 
eave the lives of our Soviet comrades. That's 
aiso worth sacrifice. You stay in the house here 
all the tme, Andrei Vasilvevich. But if you 
went out more, and saw with your own eye» 
what those beasts are doing to our people, your 
patience wouldn’t last.” 

Serdyuk was furious; but he kept his tempe! 
down. 

“And what do you do at police headquat- 
ters?” he asked, abruptly changing the subject 

“Not much, sO far,” she admitted. flushing. 


“1 work in the passport burea 
ing ‘nstitution, this police of 
where everything conceivable | 
registration stamp° on passporls, 
mobilization, 
vary, dependin 


the means of t 


a 


ee - ~ ’ ’ 
[ suppose you haven't had a eh» 
i) 


find out how large a police force they're In} 
| Nel. 


ing to sel up? 

“T can tell you that exactly. Four hundrea: 
. “Are you sure youre not mistaken. Pie 
Four hundred is enormous, for a ee x 
this.” tke 

“That’s the figure they _ set. 
rever be able to recruit so many. So far, they 
have about a hundred.” — 

“What sort of people do they pick?” 

“What they like best ard former kulaks, and 
men who’ve been in prison for counterrevolution- 
ary activities. But they take on ordinary crimi. 


Only they’ 


nals too.” 
“What departments have they organized?” 


“Three: criminal, political, and the passport 
bureau. The political department is run directly 
by the Gestapo, right across the street from the 

dreadful place, that Gestapo build- 


police. It's a . 
ing, Andre! Vasilyevich. Yay = of pa 
1 hi indow: 

‘soners jumped oul of a third-floor winde 
Te e tortures.” She shuddered. 
dewalk, 


He couldn't stand th 7 
“And they let him lie there on the s! 
dead, all da 7 | | 
Stil ” Serdyuk put 1m, interrupting os 
iy hould have consulted me be ort 
onthe a membe! 


That was your duly as 
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story; 
going to work, 


orground, | had been planning to pul 
: 
ywe: in the Gestapo, as an inter 


‘ wd 


at ih 
youl iY better 


prover 
“] should have come to you st ; 
Maris agreed, “Bat the thing apie ; course, 
hed Ww answer on the spot, yes or bl rs , 
sought iy over quickly, and said yes.” _ 

Serdyuk Wis silent. Again Maria pressed her 


old complaint: 

It's hard to hear, Andrei Vasilyevich, People 
are doing things: wrecking trains, blowin 
munitions dumps. And we?” "” 

_ we, Maria, must destroy the vile cob- 
web that’s been spun around the town,” Serdyuk 
replied. 

Cautiously, 10 general terms, he told her a 
little about the work their group had been as 
sined. Her dissatisfaction was somewhat allayed. 

“Work carefully. Don’t give yourself away, 
he said in parting: She nodded. 

After this interview, Serdyuk’s anxiety for 
Maria was redoubled. Her faming hatred for the 
enemy, he feared, might burst all bonds of sclf- 


control. 
What trot 


proper course 
right to involve the 


lse, ho Ww 


above all Cc 
to his 


bled Serdyuk 


e uncertainty 3S 
r had he not the 
in 


oppressiV 
of action. Had he o 
members ° 


f his group 


991 


with 


unconnected 


activilies th 
C Speefiie 
ment he had reeeived? Comrade Va. ny 
name Kravehenko kas | J ; Aaryanoy, 
,aper lad shown Serdyuk oy, 
papel . 
at th the Town | 
at the indie. 
address: and Serdyuk felt himself cut oo 
all contact with the remaining inde; Hom 
There was no one to whom he could oe 
7 turn - 
advice. or for assistance, should it be la 
ded. 
He could act only as his own understanding, and 
the circumstances in the town, dictated 

Side by side with every new order posted by 
the German command, there would immediately 
appear an appeal to the population not to obey 
this order. 

The first leaflets, spread over the town 
through an open-hearth furnace stack on Novem- 
ber 7, had been signed, “T.C.” These letters had 
stood simply for the words, “town Comsomol’ ; 
but people had interpreted them differently. 
“T C?what could that mean but the Bolshevik 
Town Committee? The leaflets had immediately 
won the confidence of the townsfolk; and from 
that time on Serdyuk had continued to address 


the population in the name of the Town Com 
mittee. 

At times, the leafle 
of direct command. ‘Thus, 
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ASay 
“S19 1 
Whose 


a slip 


f ; oo, 
of during their interview 


(Committee, was not to be found 


at 


ts were couched in terms 
when _ the German 


disturbed. 
“Andrei 


to our hor 
—over for 
central st 

wants to | 

| “This 
| o'clock,” 
of alarr 


gndantur ordered the population to turn in 
-Jothing for the German army, a_ leaflet 

ared 10 which the Town Committee of the 
wm ajehevik underground forbade the people to 
| 1 warn clothing. 


Kon 


carn Hl 
~ «ter the fascists freeze on our soil,” the leaflet 
cent on. “Tet the winter winds warm their blood. 
That will help the Red Army rout the invaders.” 

After this leaflet, as Serdyuk learned from 
Teplova, Opanasenko, now completely reconciled 
with Sasha, told the boy: 

“Sg our Soviet authority hasn’t left the town. 
Irs here with us. It gives us oood advice. It ap- 
peals. And it commands. Well, then, whose Or- 
Jers am I going to obey? The German Kom- 
mandant’s—may a hot ladle capsize on him!— 
or our own Town Committee's?” 

One Sunday, Pyotr Prasolov came to Serdyuk 
at the watch repairing shop, clearly very much 
disturbed. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” he said, ‘“‘a woman came 
to our house this morning, an elderly woman 
—over forty, I'd say- She says she’s from the 
central staff of the partisan movement, and she 


wants to get in touch with you.” 

“This morning, you say! And now it’s two 
o’clock,” Serdyuk remarked, elancing at the array 
of alarm clocks on the sideboard. 
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“Well, I couldn’t come straight, could ys 
doubled around all over town, to make e | 
wasn't followed.” | Ure | 

“Did you question her thoroughly?” 

“IT did my best. She’s certainly carefy] enough. 
found Grevtsova’s house yesterday evening bn 
when she discovered Maria was working in re 
police she didn’t risk talking to her, Then, today, 
she searched me out. She felt her ground at firs 
didnt come to the point till she was sure. She 
knows all our names, and what our assignment js 
There’s only one thing bothers me: she has no 
documents. Not a single one.” 

“That’s just what reassures me,” Serdyuk an. 
swered, getting hastily into his coat. “If she has 
no documents, it looks as if she’s genuine. A spy 
would have plenty of papers—plenty and to spare. 
The Germans never work without a few forgeries. 
They're great hands at it.” 

Taking an alarm clock from the sideboard, 
Serdyuk went out. A few minutes later, Pyotr 
followed. 

The messenger seemed to be dozing when 
Serdyuk came into the Prasolovs’ living room, 
but she did not have to be wakened, At the sound 
of footsteps she sprang up at once, turning cleat 
eyes, with no trace of drowsiness, on the new 


comer, 
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“Leads a dangerous life,” Serdyuk noted 
nell. “But her face 1s calm, Genuinel ote to 
Aloud, he said: y calm. 
“rm Serdyuk.” 
“ our passport, she demanded. Putting on a 
on-rimmed spectacles, she examined his 
jocument carefully, looking up incice 16: Goi 
e photograph with its original. _ 
“You look ten years younger, here,” she said 
as sie returned the passport. | 
“Nothing surprising about that,” he returned. 
“The photo was taken before all this began.” 
“Well, then, Andrei Vasilyevich,” the mes- 
sitting down at the table. “I have 
d no written orders. I keep 
d she pointed to her fore- 
efully. The Ukrainian Central 


staff of the partisan 
he Germans 


th 


senger began, 
no documents, at 


head. “Listen cat 
Committee and the central 
movement call upon y 
from starting the mac 


“Pm working 19 tha ? jghten 

hest of my ability,” Serdyy* ed oth - in 
leasant 10 oe | 
ing. Tt was very Py staff wycided with hi 
e{ructions of the central § 
own plans. , in that rec 
| ust wol 
“Well, now en ily The stall feels hat the 
gc po ° 


still more e€ 


_ 


best course would be to blow up the pow 
. +s ver 3| 
tion. 

\nd in full detail, as though she herself 
seen it, she explained to him all that sp a4 

' 4 ; ale had 
learned from Kravchenko about the charoe 
ammonite bricked up in the cable channe] sed 

; 
the generator. 

“v here is the staff located?” Serdyuk asked 

She stiffened, and her eves grew suddenly 
siern. 

“You ought to know,” she said, “that such 
questions are not asked, because they won’t b- 
answered.” 

Smiling, he replied: 

“That’s what I expected you would say.’ 

“A test question?” 

“A test question.” 

“Not bad.” 

“But tell me one thing,” Serdyuk went on. 
“How does this assignment fit in with my gen- 
eral orders? Why can’t it be done by the group 


assigned to the works?” 
“You reason like anyone but an underground 


eommander,” she returned scornfully. “Though, 
suppose, that’s another test question.” 
“Exactly.” 
“The staff has no information 
group existing at the works. Comrade 


as to any 
Va ryanov 
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hs eomrade you were instructed to keep in touch 
vith was supposed to organize sucha group. But 
he Was shot by the Gestapo for carrying arms. 
Incidentally, do your comrades carry arms?” 

“Why does that interest you?” 

“You see, arms all too frequently serve to 
expose members of the underground, and very 
<eldom help to save them. Také Varyanov. He 
was stopped accidentally, on some slight suspl- 
sion. But they found a revolver on him—and 
ie was lost. Arms can only help you to sell 
vour life dearly, and escape torture. Consequent- 
ly, in the underground, the highest type of cour- 
age dictates that arms should be carried only 
during fulfilment of assignments in which they 
may be needed.” 

The last shade of mistrust faded trom Ser- 
dyuk’s eyes as he listened. When she had finished, 
he told her about his doubts and hesitations in the 
casa of Krainev, Lobachov, and Pivovarov. 

“obachov was an enemy,” she said. “The 
preservation of the power station seems to have 
heen his work, But as to Krainev, the whole thing 
is far from clear.” 

She was silent a while, thinking over what he 
had told her, Then she asked again: 


641) 


‘ut what about arms? You haven't answered 
my question.” 
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Serdyuk replied that he issued Weapo 
ng 


when they were required for the fulfilmen; On| 
0 


signments, E ay. 
6e 
Very well. And now I want a repo 
9 
what you’ve done so far,” she said, in soak On 
tone of a schoolmistress calling on a pupil + the 
0 Te. 


cite his lesson. 
He told her all that his group had accop, 


plished. 

“Your further plans?” she asked. 

Serdyuk hesitated. 

“Tm not in the habit of reporting my plans 
until I’ve carried them out,” he replied slowl 

“You'll have to change that habit now The 

: , . 

Central Committee and the partisan stafl do more 
than simply assign tasks and demand _ account. 
They guide the work of the underground groups 
and organizations, prevent many €ITOTs, succee 
anizing exchange of experience among 
t groups. For example, I’m instruct 
attention to persons 
y the Gestapo. As 3 
ly such prisoners * 
formers.” 
f reserve, 


n full detail. 
1 fin- 


even in org 
the differen 
ed to direct your special 
arrested and then released b 
rule, the Gestapo releases on 
agree to become spies and in 

Dropping all further thought 0 
dyuk explained his plans to her i 
She listened attentively, and when he ha 


ished said: 


er 
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“Rxcellent plans. put so far, Comrade Khru- 
ehchov says, you havent accomplished very much. 
As yel, youre not living up to the name people 
have given you—that of the Town Committee. It’s 
a name that carries weighty obligations. For a 
beginning, make yourself at least the works com- 
mittee. Take charge of the works, and particu- 
larly the machine shop. Best of all, if possible, 
put the power station out of commission. Without 
power, no part of the works can operate. If you're 
chort of helpers, get in touch with other groups.” 
She named the leaders of three groups, and the 
addresses at which they could be found. “The 
miners Will also help you willingly. In peace- 
time, the miners give up the light of day in order 
to bring light to others. And today they are giv- 
ing their lives to bring back life for others. They 
stop at no sacrifice in the underground struggle.” 

Before leaving, the messense made arrange- 
ments with Serdyuk for the place of future meet 


ings—Pyrin’s watch repairing shop—and for the 
password. She also gave him the name of a Soviel 
patriot working in the German employmen" ra 
reau, who could be helpful in getting comrades 

or in releasing ! 


into convenient jobs 


hem from 


mobilization. a 

| { hawt, 

When she got into her shabby cot and sh “ 

le . This was } 

Serdyuk suddenly recognizdd her. Chi 
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woman who had come out of Kravchenko’, 
that memorable day at the Town Commie. 
“There's a messenger!” he thought admirir, 

on his way home. “Why, she’s a genuine net 
tor. And what an instructor! She might have 1 
doing this work all her life! Well, so we haven 
been forgotten. We have a staff, to help and " 
struct and demand. Our assignment has been ,,. 
larged. That means I was right, to extend the 
work as I did. And now the time has come 4, 
strike.” 

For the first time since the 
town, his lips curved in a happy smile. 


occupation of the 


CHAPTER THIRTY- THREE 


Sasha’s reading of the Donetsky Vestnik, one 


Jinner hour, was interrupted by a really extraor- 


dinary occurrence. 
An officer in SD uniform entered the shop. 


followed by five soldiers and an interpreter. The 


workers got up. 
“Which is Lyutov?” asked the interpreter. 


“I’m Lyutov,” the foreman cried. Hurry! 
up to the Germans, he snapped to attention 
fore them. 


The officer pointed 
diers immediately seized Lyutov, twisted 


he- 


silently. Two of the sol 
his arm 
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and slipped a pair of handcuff 

$, while the other three, with aut _— 
at the ready, kept a close watch on the nner 
Then, closing around their orisonen th 
rched him off. Lyutov’s feces and ri 
d the most erieved bewilderment He 
derstand what he had done to pa 


Germans ma 
expresse 
qd not un 
sudden disfavour. 

nee to the bloody hound! The Ge- 
1, got sick and tired of him.” Lutsenko 
ighly pleased. “Now we'll smoke 
down on some bricks, he 
“horseleg” cigarette. 

But smoking became even less possible than 
before; ior Valsky now assumed personal charge 


of the crew. Though Lyutov had shouted and 


cursed, he ha _ workers. Valsky 


knew no limi 
had promised to return 


ure 
co ul 


such 
“Good ridda 


suppor: . 
workers would he « 
if his ol 


playing the liberal with the 


4{V- 
tho! a 
" ) workers: 


Re . um he overreached. 

ha janspired belween the works owner and 
monderfiilters no one knew. But after their 
he FP Geiss came rushing into the shop, 


. serspiring. fyrious, and shouted : 
“Wo st sonabitch Valskee? ” 

The workers shrugged ignorance. 

“Vy alskee nicht meister. You to be meister.” 

And the German pointed at Opanasenko. 

“Me? What sort of boss am 1?” Opanasenko 
objected, shaking his head in vigorous negation. 

“SJents! You to be boss!” yelled Geiss, with 
_och insane fury that Opanasenko regretted Val- 
cky’s absence. It would have been good to see the 
Corman take it out of that lickspittle. 

“Valskee kick out on the neck!” Geiss shouted 
in parting, and ran out of the shop. 

The workers crowded around their new-baked 
shop manager, who was orumbling vexedly : 

“Ugh! The devil take 1t all! Me—a boss un- 
der the Germans?” 

Just then Valsky appeared from behind one of 
the furnaces. Suspecting nothing, he began to 
squeal as usual: 

“Doing nothing again T’]] starve you yet! ri 


have you all shot!” 
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Not infrequently, Smakovsky visited the 
meting out punishment. to right and lef Anny 
too, when he looked in, would pick seein “ting 
goat, as a Icsson to the rest. Abe 

Life was a litthe easier for the worke 
signed to repair the roof, They would enmah 7 
in the morning, with a few pails of in 7 
their little stoves, and lie around all da 4 ite 
nothing. 7 COMng 

Valsky was afraid to climb to the roof. Fail 
ing to hear the clatter of hammers overhead whe, 
he entered the shop, on the stroke of nine every 
morning, he would rage and squeal on the charg- 
ing level, twisting his short pig neck in an effort 
to see what was going on. 

Then the “work” on the roof would begin: 
clattering of hammers, heels, or, 
s, Satisfied that all was well, 
his rounds. 


an energetic 
often, simply fist 
Valsky would continue on 
Geiss eventually lost all patience with Val- 


sky’s eternal talebearing. | 
“I cant throw them all into ecg 
pat 


camp,” he told the overzealous “meister 
ly. “There has to be someone lefit to clo the 
work.” 

aight to von W 


Valsky went str 
plain. Geiss, he declared, was uM 


echter to col 
lermining a 
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There was an instant’s silence, Sasha plan, 
eagerly from face to face, wondering how 
would all end, : 

“Who do you think you're yelling at?” (,. 
nasenko demanded, with a sudden grim I 
“Tm the boss here now. Geiss said to drive so, 
out wilh a kick in your backside. Come on ve 
going, you scum!” Bending, he seized a shovel 

Valsky ran for the door, stumbling over he 
scattered rubbish. Sasha hurled a piece of brick 
after him, but missed. 

The new manager adopted the former labora- 
‘ory room as his official headquarters. The labo- 
ratory window offered a clear view of the road by 
which Geiss and Smakovsky came to the shop. 
Hence, by keeping someone constantly on watch 
bere. the crews could always be warned in good 
time when danger approached. Now, whenever the 
authorities arrived, the men would be hard at 
work; and both sides were satisfied. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


ee ‘ _ | 
tihrer’s violent tempe! ant 


fraid to show wert 
{ 


Knowing the Sondertf 
weighty fist, Valsky was a | 
not only at the works, but even in the streel. " 
first the ill-starred “meister” tried to conceal his 


° a 2 | was 
misfortunes from his wile; but in the end he 
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abliged to confess that he h 
- ’ e rT 
Time dragged drearil _ lost his poe: 
wailing her f y. Madame Val Position.” 
x her fate, went dail le Valska 
sell something of their h to the market ie be- 
stayed at home, meditati ouschold goods pace to 
seeking consolation in ng upon hie seek alsky 
tographs. H a pile of old family she 
oraphs. FLOW thev b famil 
“aos y brought b y pho- 
past, in all its sleet ack the distant 
~ : a) ow , on 
stood, a little boy, heside sweetness! There he 
a : a 
bed, clinging to the hand of . enormous flower 
° ‘ eal : ; 
a high coiffure—his mother. Th ajestic lady with 
lowed with age, was lice ere, ON paper yel- 
ge, was his father, stou | 
croomed, photographed again ‘ ; t and well- 
maples that led to a house adorned - lane of 
aifemeiee And th ed with numerous 
ae : there was Valsky himself again, in 
student unltorm ith | . 
ound a sil , with several classmates, grouped 
a ilver punch bowl. The alcohol blazing 
in the bowl was slowly melting a sugar loal 
perched on crossed swords above + This photograph 
was dated 1917—a yeet marked by two notable 
events in Valsky’s biography: oraduation from the 
Riga Polytechnical Institute, and the end of his 
life of careless eas©: 
yut in these 
ert, from the 


Valsky took no pleasure. 1°" ee 
rest, In a Jittle packet vi bise apr’ 
ather life, void of al} hope 1°" 


happy Past: 


After being put off several times 
‘n to see Pfaul personally, The _ 
however, referred him on to O a 


mmandant, 


ber si 
™ e ‘N . sturm 
Stammer, the SD chief. Aj d, trembling — von 


dread, Valsky entered the grim Gest . 
Von Stammer was busy, and me building. 
‘n the waiting room for quite a lone was kept 
than once, 4 woman’s _heart- & time. More 
; S eart-rending scream 
reached his ears from the inner ollice. ; 
Then the door opendd. Two soldiers came 
oul, dragging an elderly woman between them. 
The woman’s eyes were shut, and her grey hair 
hung loose and tangled. When Valsky was called 
in, he could not at once cet up from his chair. 
The Obersturmfuhrer received him coldly. 
“T thought you stayed in town to help Ger- 
many achieve her splendid mission. But instead 
you worked very badly,” he said +n German. The 


epeated his speech in Russian. 


interpreter T | 
explanations. 


Valsky launched into wordy } 
spoke 11 German, which he knew quite well, an 


yon Stammer s mood softened perceptibly. 
“Then I take it you want to 


He 


> 


Yet, suddenly, these hopes had revived 
the outbreak of the war, all that had « 
seemed lost beyond return had become One 
an object’ of eager expectation, Al] V, rh 
thoughts had now been concentrated op mn 
ing alive (no one in town had spent . | 
hours in the slit trenches as he!) and on tes, 
ing the deed to his father’s estate, tet 
document into an iron box, he had buried to 
in the earth floor of his cellar. Should the hous 
burn down, the deed would still be safe 

Then the Hitlerites had come, and Valsky’s 
hopes had seemed to near fulfilment. Von Wechter 
had promised him every assistance, should he 
prove worthy. Well, and was not Valsky worthy? He 
had tried his very best. All had gone well, too, 
until things were spoiled by the obstinacy of those 
cursed workers, who refused to earn their bread 
by honest toil, and by the wild temperament of 


Sonderfiihrer Geiss. 

Valsky cherished no rancour against the Son- 
derfiihrer, Even in his heart of hearts, he was 
afraid to admit the slightest ill feeling. 7 

At length, realizing that there —s vs " 
question of his return to the works, Vals , d 
t the town Kommandantur for a perm im 
Oryol eubernia and_ enter 


ith 


lon f 


CMa jn. 


plied a 
leave for the 


hi state. 
possession of his father’s osta 


> 


“What became of your estate under hie yf) 
Bheviks, Von Starmuner asked, "| 
here was a slate farm on it,” 
66° ‘h 1 : wit “oe - : 
ha G en there's no-sense in YOUr going 4) 

y a) . Sid whe io . . ry Crp 

rw German COMMISSATY service is organizin, - 
mer scarce amns 1 as » Tp. 
a nye farms into German £overnmen| lary 

Wr ; Ie + Whe , : 4, 
¢ time being, to supply our army, We'll 4 | 
you a good position here. But still, why d; 
: . l - ) . cid you 
ao so badly at the works?’ 

Valsky explained that the fault lay in the work 
ers: that they were lazy, and did not want to 
earn their bread. He made no mention of Geis: 

ee ae _ ” } 99 ee 

They a work well enough,” von Stammvy 
returned, when we wipe out all the Communists 
and partisans, that they still take orders from. 
In that, you will have to help us.” 

Valsky shrank back, terrified. He feared par- 
tisans more than anything else on earth. 

Von Stammer understood his alarm. 

“Oh, no!” he explained, “You'll be perfectly 
safe. You'll be appointed one of our senior 1n- 
formers, or residents. Informers will come to " 
at home to deliver their reports, and once a “" 

. . tor 
our messenger will come to collect the reports 
fe You see, the informe 

the political inspector. You 


e town would gues 


can’t come here, or the whol nt 
safe, Wels 


what they are. This way, the secret 1 
“Ty 99 

ire you willing? 
MNaQ 


Valsky thought of requesting time for thoug] 

alion with his wife; but he glar _ It, 
and, without a word, took a nee r 
igned the pledge of secrec | — 
for the SD. == 
“Remember, | von Stammer said, instructing 
agent In his duties, “that we're interested 


1g relating to the mood of the towns- 


German, 


the 


pemulousi) s 


‘ve servit® 
the new 


in everythit 
Any expression of opinion, however 11s!2- 


+ may seem, is important to Us. Even 
facial expression. For example, a townsman smiles 
when German soldiers are being buried, Thats 
sufricient. Today he smiles, tomorrow he will 
laugh, and the day after he will be killing our 
soldiers himself. We must destroy, not only par 
but potential partisans as well. Is that 


eople. 
nificant i 


jisans, 
clear?” 

Before leaving; Valsky finally succeeded in ob- 
taining a travelling permit for his wile, £° that 
she might ascertain on the spot the condition of 
his property. He was extremely concerned lest the 
house had been burnt down, or the park de- 


strovyed. 


sa ; wy next 
The visits of the ay 


arr! ( 
day. On Saturday, a messenger came and call | 
aysons 14 
off the packet of reports denounci"s persons 
i , in rule. 
faction with Germ | 
Valsky 


had expressed dissatis 
By ihe time the second week was ups 
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ON 


found himself quite at home in his new 
He was not overburdened with work. f Profes.. 
« {) ‘ 
ber of informers reporting to him the 
‘ . . ° Wa. 
small: four seedy-looking individuals y." 
~ ‘ ° Ls ae i = : c ; f 
much alike, ringing daily at his door. va, 
scold the 7 | OF He woul, 
scold tem when they came empty-hand oul 
“QI18e . : ) , . SHAN de 
praise them when the catch was rich, ed, 
. san, AVing p 
} /A8 


down for each report according lo the est Tet, 


price list. 

They were akin to him, the’e people. wh 
concealed their hate so lon d so id 
and even now avoided Sand 80 deep down, 
felt a certain eny ; open combat. Indeed, he 
. y tor them. Should things 
wrong, they alone would remain unnoticed tes 
posed, Valsky admired the men who worked eon 
ly on the municipal board and in the police: 
but he did not approve their tactics. Who ay 
tell how the fortunes of war might turn? Even a 
temporary capture of the town by the Red Army 
would mean grave peril for all who had acted 
openly, whereas nothing would threaten the cau- 
tious, unobtrusive informers. 

As time passed, the resident’s relations with 
his informers grew more and more friendly. Never 
before had Valsky been able to talk so volubly 
and freely. He had had no friends at the work’ 
for lack of any common interests with the eng! 
neers surrounding him. But in these men—tformer 
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oo 


kulaks oxiled by Soviet courts for ¢ 
onary activities, and one-time Wi Counterreyoly- 
had concealed their past through ps euards wha 
viet Tule -he found fellow seat € years of So- 
could understand and like. owe@cures, whom he 
A note from von Stammer 
9 


brous 
sual messenger, ght by the 


somewhat dam 

. ® en » 

spirits. The Obersturmfihrer one eee 
a 


“You re netting small fry. What we want | 
Communists, and above all, partisans.” - 

A week passed. The informers discovered a 
few Communists, but no partisans. The resident’s 
rations were reduced by half. 

Another week passed, with no better success. 
Valsky was summoned to the Gestapo. Von Stam- 
mer received him even more severely than on 
their first acquaintance. He did not offer a chair, 
and Valsky remained standing uncomfortably 
throughout the interview. 

“You don’t know how to work,” von Stammer 
drawled, without troubling to remove the cigarette 
fom between his teeth. “We'’vé given you 2 good 
network, yet all you catch is small fry. It’s time 
you went after the big game. Get one thing amc 
‘{ we don’t destroy the partisans, they re - a 
to destroy us. Those banditti are pete ny, Jan- 
more insolent. They put out leaflets rest arly, 9% 
dering the valiant German army: 
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He handed Valsky a lypewrillen she 
per, with a red star al the Lop, The ae. 
a detailed account of the rout of the C ; 
the approaches to Moscow. a 


Of 


Ma 
Mang , 


_ a pet repress a nervous trem, 
heard . ae mation of the Tumours hp he 
feard concerning the Germang’ reverses ad 
front! The leaflets with the red star 7 Pe the 
and the mysterious initials “T.C.” below ha ; lop 
er lied. This von Stammer knew as well as ney. 
ers. finding the Soviet leaflets a more relish 
source of information from the front than sn 
communiqués issued by the Hitlerite general staf 
oull never catch any partisans the way 
you've been going about it,” von Stammer went 
on, when Valsky put the leaflet gingerly down. 
“You must try more subtle methods for getting 
on their track. The thing to do is organized a 
partisan detachment of your own.” 
Valsky stared at him blankly. ; 
“Yes, organize a detachment of your nt 
the Obersturmfihrer repeated. “You cant yh 
without bait. Pick a dependable leader—one © 


rouctt 

e else vou can Vout 

your informers, or some one —? f mal- 
eroup of Ms 


for—and have him get together a gt ae 
contents. So they won't suspect anything, u Italian 
. os oainst the Italians. Theres 4 |- 
incite them agains very bad 4 
garrison in town. The Italians are Vv 


a. i | 


Rios. Our Fuhre ‘ 
er’s forerunne, 


- ¢ AT 
them e keep Italy COWed | Poleon BAir| 
. ° ( Ale 
ysion; lo C » VO of 
fight in allianee with CU thre. hi 
ty ' 


the breaches in the Itali 
> Ttalians say? ' ie 
a im sossible ‘ Three cies in 
poss te to take: Moscow 
Olkhovatka, There's a been Eine ac 
H ; : T or you: Ol-khoy tk 19 
e laughed. Valsky found « atka! 

. . ‘ n 
— put his heart Was in his throat. Then it 
was true that ihe German offensive had been 
stopped, that the front was near at hand! Now 
he understood why the informers wanted their 
fees in Soviet money, rather than German marks. 

Von Stammer continued: 

“The Italians need a little teasing, to make 
them fight better. Have your partisan detachment 
raid the Italian garrison and kill a few ol ny 
men. If you pick a clever leader, ha Ih Se 
contact the partisan = “ike a ‘rolling 

° . ' W 
tachments. His group = Only the leader 
And then we'll swoop. Un) | 
snowball. And We'll help him get across 
; e 
will escape, of course. 


ork for 
the front to the Reds, to carry — 
De : ? he 1¢ ore 
rasp lt 
us over there. Do you & a faltered, i 


‘on- 
“Yes, I understand, he had et 


heart cursing the o8y, " 
nected himself with the 


they Say 
Leningrad and 


Obsequious 


’ 


1 his 


] hour when 


eslapo ’ 
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a “Good. Tf vou put the job) over. you'll } 
, | es 

awarded the fascist badge of honour.” Proud, 

~ . , /» 

von Stammer pointed to the black ostrich leather 


emblem on his chest. “If you don’t, well...” 
“T will, I will,” babbled Valsky, terrified 
“TI do everything you say. I don’t want 
thing much, Just to get back my estate.” 
“For good work, you'll get that too,” the 
Obersturmfiihrer promised. 


Aly. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The German command was determined to re- 
store the works machine shop, which before the 
war had serviced not only the entire works, but 
also a number of other local enterprises. In pur- 
suit of this aim, the Germans brought in equip- 
ment from the most varied sources. Now and 
again new machine tools arrived from Germany. 
The workers would gather around these curiously, 
only to turn away with scornful smiles, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Junk piles, not machines. Belt drives! We'd 
forgotten they existed!” 

Sometimes, however, the shop received modern 
Soviet machine tools, equipped with individual 
motors. These the Germans captured on the 
railways, in damaged cars which had had to be 
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